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Tue colonel! such a creature! 
I met him at the ball! 
Perfect in form and feature, 
And so divinely tall! 
He praised my dimpled cheeks and curls, 
While whirling through the dance, 
And match’d me with the dark-eyed girls 
Of Italy and France! 








He said, in accents thrilling, 
“ Love ’s boundless as the sea! 

And I, dear maid, am willing, 
To give up all for thee!” 

I heard him—blush’d—“ would ask mamma”— 
And then my eyes grew dim! 

He look’d—I said, “‘ mamma—papa— 


I'd give up all for him !” 


My governor is rich and old ; 
This well the colonel knew, 

“ Love’s wings,” he said, “ when fringed with gold, 
Are beautiful to view !” 

I thought his *haviour quite the ton, 
Until I saw him stare, 

Whe meray old aat"totn—Join P ‘ 
Papa-swould—inake—his—heir ! 

coe Nexidrada he day atey 

‘Pdrede’d for him vain— s 

Was moved to tears and laughter— 
He never came again! 

But I have heard, for widow Dash 
He bought the bridal ring— 

And he will wed her for her cash— 
The ugly, hateful thing! 
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For the New Mirror. — : 
THE LAWY#R'S SCHOOL. 

Waar were my inducements to retire from a profession 
which engaged my fondest predilections; and of which I 
was assuredly born to be a distinguished ornament, I shall 
not particularly set forth. I shall merely observe, that it is 
with a lawyer’s practice as with a razor: you may make it 
so exquisitely sharp as to cut your own throat, when con- 
templating nothing further than a dexterous shave. 

Suffice it to say, thaf having received a not-to-be-mista- 
ken intimation that my name had ceased to adorn the roll 
of the bar, I no longer considered it a name worthy of 
me. After much perplexity of choice, and due delibera- 
tion being thereupon had, I adopted the unique and eupho- 
nious appellation of John Smith. I have since been in- 
formed that I have thus inadvertently appropriated a 
name belonging to an individual somewhere in the United 
States or England. I can but express my regret, and as- 
sure him that my own name is at his service if he should 
choose to wear it. 

Having retired to a delightful village on the banks of the 
Hudson, I issued a prospectus, setting forth that my bril- 
liant success as a schoolmaster in the city had induced me 
to settle in the village to supply the extraordinary demand 
there for a teacher of my transcendent abilities. Of course 
I included among the list of branches in which I professed 
to give instruction, the French, Spanish, German, Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew languages, mathematics, surveying,. ge- 
ometry, and indeed everything of which I was most par- 
ticularly and profoundly ignorant. 


By dint of advertising, and certificates and recommenda-* 


tions tormented out of respectable people who looked no 


farther than to get rid of my importunities, I succeeded in 
mustering some twenty boarding-scholars. 

The school had been in operation a few months, when it 
occurred to me that the laws designed for the regulation of 
society, must also be those best qualified for the govern- 


ment of my little domain. After much drilling, I succeed- 
ed in introducing among my pupils some idea of legal 
forms. From those most notorious for lying, and most in- 
genious in forming excuses, I selected three or four to act 
as attorneys; and I devoted every fourth week to trials for 
all offences committed during the course of the past month, 
which became pretty numerous when it was found that the 
prospect of punishment was remote and uncertain. On 
these occasions of course I presided as judge. The pro- 
ceedings of our session will give some idea how the system 
worked. 

The first case was that of a boy named John O’Connor, 
for an unprovoked and brutal assault on a smaller boy. 
The evidence was very clear; but it appearing that the 
name in the indictment was written John O. Connor, the 
jury, under charge of the judge, found the accused not 
guilty; and the compleinant expressing: seme surpricé ‘and 
dissatisfaction, was immediately, jroysed., and ‘flogged for 
contempt of court. _ . 

‘The next casé was oite forthett.: On paanelling a jury, 
every person ealled ‘was asked if* le hed any: conscientious 
scruples as to punishing theft; if he replied he had, he was 
duly sworn—but if he seemed to incline to a belief that 
theft ought to be punished, he was set aside. By this 
means a conscientious jury was obtained. 

The person whose money had been stolen was called as 
a witness by the prosecution, but was objécted to by the 
counsel for the defence as an interested witness; which 
objection was sustained by his honour the judge. 

John Dobbs sworn.—Saw the prisoner with a little purse 








“oceans 
in his hand; knew it to belong to the complainant; saw 
the prisoner take a shilling and sixpence out of it, and re- 
turn the purse to complainant’s box. 

Buarney, for the defence.—I appeal to the court if this 
evidence is admissible. 

Per Curiam.—Unauestionably it is admissible. 
witness is out of order. 

Boosy, for the prosecution.—I request the court to note 
my exception to his honour’s decision. George Wiggins— 

Biarney,—What do you expect to prove by this witness ? 

Boosy.—That the prisoner confessed the theft to him. 

Biarney.—This won’t do. A prisoner’s confession is no 
evidencé against him—he may have been out of his mind. 

Boosy.—F would prove that the prisoner said— 

Per Curtam.—Hearsay is no evidence. Dismiss the wit- 
ness if you have nothing further to prove by him. 

Booby here called several witnesses, by whom he ex- 
pected to prove that the prisoner was a notorious thief. His 
honour the judge would not permit this; on which the 
learned counsel for the prosecution sat down with evident 
chagrin, saying that the evidence on his part was # closed. 

Wm. Blather, called for defence. 

Booby objected that this witness was the most notorious 
liar in the whole school; and that he had been tried and 
convicted as such. 

Per Curtam.—That’s true; but I afterwards pardoned 
him, and pardon restores competency. Let him be sworn. 

Boosy.—I would ask of witness if he believes in the so- 
lemnity of an oath. 

Per Curtam.—We cannot permit a man to be disturbed 
in this free and enlightened community for his religious be- 
lief. Let him be sworn. 

Blather was accordingly sworn, and testified that he gave 
the prisoner the money that was found on him. This, asit 
was known that Blather had never been worth a cent, and 
was never known to give as much as the bite of an apple, 
made a great impression on the jury. 

Mr. Blarney said that if any doubt yet remained on the 
minds of the jury, he was prepared to ensure a verdict for 
his client, either by an alibi, or the other grand resource of 
a beneficent law. On the first point, two witnesses, in con- 
sideration of three cents apiece privately slipped into their 
pockets, deposed that the prisoner was, according to the 
one, in Nova Scotia, and according to the other, in the 
West Indies, at the alleged time of the robbery. 

The judge thought it his duty to censure the witnesses 
for not having come into court with a more uniform story 
arranged. The alibi being unfortunately not sufficiently 
made out, Mr. Blarney resorted to the never-failing expedi- 
ent of insanity. Much evidence on this point was produ- 
ced. - It was proven that the prisoner generally preferred 
two lumps of sugar in his coffee to one; that he was in the 
habit of putting pepper and salt on his meat; and that on 
one occasion, having been obliged to take a dose of castor 
oil, he made the most hideous faces ever seen out of bed- 
lam or in it. 





The 


-°;We omit the summing up, in which Blarney showed the 


‘etperiority to Booby he had exhibited all along. Indeed, 
it*was always difficult to get an able prosecuting attorney ; 
the partialities of the most ingenious portion of the frater- 
nity being all in favour of the accused. 

His honour the judge delivered the following able 
charge : 

Gentlemen of the Jury—I trust none of you are under 
the delusion that it is any part of your duty to elucidate 
truth, or to render justice. The accused belongs to a very 
respectable family, and if he has shown that he has no re- 
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gard to their feelings or reputation, it becomes our duty to 
consider both. You are not bound to make your verdict 
conform to the evidence, so long as your verdict is favoura- 
ble to the prisoner. So far from it, -gentlemen, had it been 
found that the prisoner had wilfully and wantonly tortured 
a man to death, and while yet living dug his grave before 
his eyes, and put him in it still breathing, and you were to 
bring in a verdict of “ guilty of manslaughter in the eleventh 
degree, but recommended to mercy,” no exception in law 
could be taken to your verdict as too favourable to consist 
with the evidence, and your recommendation would be en- 
titled to respectful consideration. The evidence of John 
Dobbs having been ruled out, you are not to take it in con- 
sideration, so far as it goes against the prisoner. But I would 
call your attention to one remarkable circumstance in his 
evidence. He swears that the money he saw taken was a 
shilling and a sixpence; and it is a fact, that a shilling and 
a sixpence were found,on the prisoner. Now, gentlemen, 
in criminal cases it is not the question whether the prisoner 
is guilty or innocent, but whether the indictment is without 
a flaw ; in short, it is not the prisoner but the indictment 
that is on trial. Just look at the present indictment. The 
charge is, that the prisoner stole eighteen and three-quarter 
cents. Whatisacent? Is it not a copper coin? Would 
not eighteen of them be a handful of copper coin? And 
what can the prosecutor mean by them quarter cents? 
Who ever saw a three-quarter cent piece? It cannot be 
denied that the prisoner stole a shilling and a sixpence ; but 
the indictment charges that he stole eighteen and three- 
quarter cents, which, it is clearly proved, was not the case. 

The jury retired, and after playing at pitch-and-toss in 
the jury-room for half-an-hour, returned with a verdict of 
not guilty. 

You may imagine, from the specimens, how the morals 
of my pupils were elevated by the benign and wise influ- 
ence of the law, that perfection of reason. In short, in 

- about three months I could boast of having transformed 
some twenty well-disposed lads into the most profligate, 
dishonest, quarrelsome and disorderly scoundrels you could 
wish to see gibbeted. In truth, I began to feel a little 
afraid of them, as they evidently no longer stood in fear of 
me. At last, they presented a petition for the abolition 
of all punishment, supporting it by many philanthropic 
speeches, and curious statistical tables, calculated to show 
that crime decreased in the ratio that it was committed 
with impunity. Having been so ill-advised as to grant the 
petition, in a few days they became altogether ungoverna- 
ble, and on my attempting to enforce my authority, knocked 
me down, beat me, stripped me of my money, tore the clothes 
off my back, and concluded by kicking me out of doors, 
with the consoling remark, that the law would, no doubt, 
afford me adequate relief. 

In fact, on my causing the ringleaders to be arrested, 
they were dismissed on straw bail; while, not being able to 
give security for my appearance to prosecute, I was com- 
mitted to prison, to be forthcoming whenever the cause 
may happen to be reached; which, as this is the fifth term 
of the court since my confinement, may probably occur in 
five terms more. Buz. 





Original. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MATTHEWS. 
From the travelling memoranda of a friend. 
No man ever borrowed so largely, as Matthews. No 
man ever stole so adroitly. Story-tellers, and authors, and 


playwright’s have always the oddest notions of proprietor- 
ship. Everything is lawful that lies in their way—every- 
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|we apply them or write them in this fashion. 

















thing fish that falls in their net. Matthews, however, beat 


them all. He would repeat a story to you which you had 
told him yourself; and you would not know it again. 

I have just returned from his new entertainment. Would 
you believe it! Though it relates to America, it is made 
up from the travels of that simpleton, Fearon, and other 
like gentry, instead of his own personal observation, as he 
would have you believe. But then, he is safe enough after 
all—for who reads Fearon? Take a few samples of the 
phraseology he pretends to serve up here as Yankee. “ Is 
your wife alive? No—she’s dead, I guess.” Now, a real 
Yankee would never say that, any more than he would 
say, J guess as how, another phrase that‘British travellers, 
who have seen a little of Yorkshire on the English stage, 
are very fond of putting into our mouths; but he would 
say, I guess not, or I rather guess not; rather implying 
surprise that the questioner should not be acquainted with 
the fact. 

But, continues Matthews, following Fearon, to the very 
letter, “ Did she die slick—right away?” Now, mortal 
man never heard such a phrase out of the mouth of a real 
Yankee in all his life. On the stage, in story books, and 
even among the chapters of Sam Slick, borrowed from 
British travellers in America, it may be found, but never 
in real life. We say slick, and right away; but never do 
As well 
might you hope to persuade a Scotchman that “ by Jasus! 
I canna be-fashed—vi /” is characteristic of English, Irish, 
or Scotch. ‘ Not by any manner of means,” though heard 
in America, is no more characteristic of Americans, or 
Yankees, than the word guess is. “ Well, as you guess,” 
quoth Richard. 

Would it be credited by the friends of Matthews in 
New-York, who believe him to be faithful, and for that one 
virtue in his caricatures, are willing to-overlook the want 
of almost every other, that he has just been representing a 
militia muster at New-York, during the last war—at which 
the United States soldiers appeared with umbrellas and 
sticks instead of muskets. Yet such is the fact. I have just 
heard him. 

Fearon wonders that a white gentleman of New-York, 
should refuse to be shaved at the same shop with a nigger. 
Beautiful—hey! An Englishman wondering that white 
men should be unwilling to go to the same shop, with nig- 
gers; for a shave—when his own father, probably, would 
not venture to sit down in the presence of a nobleman; 
and, if a respectable tradesman, would not even enter a 
chop-house, frequented by white labourers; and would 
never think of employing the tailor or the shoemaker, to 
say nothing of the barber, who should happen to be em. 
ployed by his own white servant, under any circumstances. 
But Fearon himself soon lets the cat out of the bag. He 
expresses great pleasure, that a negro, whom he meets at a 
lonely house, is not to sleep in the same room with him. 

But why? Are negroes, in Mr. Fearon’s estimation, any 
worse than white men? Does he wonder that gentlemen 
are not willing to be lathered from the same basin, and 
shaved with the same razor, that niggers are; and yet is 
himself unwilling to sleep in the same room with a nigger ? 

But more of the language they put into our mouths, on 
the authority of Matthews, following Fearon. “ We were 
mighty ryled,” says Matthews. Here the strongest pecu- 
liarities of the south and north are associated, as charac- 
teristic, not of northern or southern Yankees, but of Amer- 
icans. The truth is that the dialogues and situations are 
contrived, and the language picked out of a vocabulary. 
Fearon offers one shilling to a boy, as he comes ashore 
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at New-York, who refuses it, saying, “ For, as how, I guess 
it is not of value. (!) I have been slick in going to the 
stand right.away.” Was there ever such nonsense! And 
yet, if you'll believe it, all goes down here for ginooine 
Yankee. Now the word slick, which we are so laughed 
at for using, is a fine old English word, greatly in use about 
the time of Elizabeth. It is even of acknowledged au- 
thority in the classics. Ainsworth says, “ slick, nitidus, 
well-fed, fat and plump.” The boy went a quarter of a 
mile for two coaches, and therefore admitting the truth of 
Fearon’s story, he was not very liberal in offering an En- 
glish shilling—of less value to the boy, than a York shil- 
ling. Yet all such stories are swallowed by those who be- 
lieve the women of education among us are in the habit of 
saying, “‘ J don’t believe in nightcaps,” meaning thereby, 
i# one may trust Matthews, that they question the advan- 
tage of nightcaps and rufiles for men, after they have got 
their growth. 

Speaking of that pleasant gentleman, Fearon, reminds 
me of another admirable passage in his book, much relied 
on by the reviewers here. He visits the Philadelphia mu- 
seum, and Inmping all the Peales together, and making one 
person of the whole, talks of the portraits as little credita- 
ble to the talents of the artist, and below what he might be 
supposed capable of, “ from the specimens he has given (I 
borrow his own language) in a fine portrait of Napoleon 
after David,” where, by-the-way, he has committed the er- 
rour of substituting an American horse, marked by the long 
shaggy hair near the hoofs, by which they are distinguish- 
ed! Now, the beauty af all this consists in the fact, that 
the portrait of Napoleon here alluded to, is a copy of Da- 
vid’s ** Napoleon crossing the Alps *—probably, though of 
that I am not certain—a faithful copy from the original in 
Joseph Bonaparte’s collection.. At any rate, while the por- 
traits in question were almost all painted by the father of 
Rembrandt Peale, this picture was painted by Rembrandt 
himself. What he says of the American horse, however, 
is the best part of the whole; the draft horses of England 
being still more distinguished for their shaggy fetlocks, and 
all horses of the picturesque, whether English or French, 
German or American, delight in loose manes and rich 
heavy tails and abundant fetlocks. When Wouvermans, 
or Nathcote, or Vernet, or Ward, or Cooper are painting 
hunters or racers, they give them a clean pair of heels; 
but war-horses and battle-chargers are cast in a different 
mould. The horse in question is too much of a portrait ; 
smooth, plump, and, except about the lean head, spiritless, 
and more like a stuffed horse, than a battle-charger; and 
if I am not sadly mistaken, the fetlocks are trimmed ! 

Again, saith our British traveller: Sully’s collection is 
full of blunders. Bravo! the collection of Tom Sully, one 
of the finest painters of our day, and the Sir Thomas Law- 
rence of America, “ full of blunders.” 

One word more, however, on the subject of painting. 
“It is not common,” says Fearon, “in Philadelphia, and 
yet more common, say the apothecaries, among the 
Quakers than others.” The man means cheek-painting or 
rouging. 

Of our cleanliness, he says, quoting the representations 
of that lying scoundrel, Cobbett, that his English servant 
found the dirt two or three feet deep in his house, on Long 
Island. And these are the “ nasty Yankees” about whom 
you hear so much in Great Britain, where the people no 
more think of washing themselves all over, from one year’s 
end to another, than they would of being skinned alive. 

Of our inquisitiveness, we are told much; and yet here 
is a specimen of English inquisitiveness, more than a match 








for the worst of ours. “No person here need be back- 
ward in asking questions, and all answer without hesitation 
or reserve.” Does not that speak well for our frankness 
and good faith? and somewhat plainly for the inquisitive. 
ness of our travelling Englishman? One word more to 
show the accuracy and calm literary pretension of this 
“ exceedingly intelligent gentleman.” Mr. Ewing, present 
ambassador to the Court of Madrid, is said to be one of 
the authors of Salmagundi. Our readers will bear in 
mind that this book of Fearon was published some twenty- 
five years ago, and that he mistakes Ewing, our minister 
then at Madrid, for Washington Irving, our present minis- 


ter there. #,* 





Original. 
HINTS TO AMERICAN POETS. 


Apaprr yourselves, in treating of an American theme, to 
the topography, botany, ornithology, and entomology of the 
locality. Be careful about running into “a hedge row” 
where there is no hedge. A cabin in the woods is nota 
cottage, nor is its brushwood-piazza a bower-of jessamines 
or honeysuckles, though all the affections of poetry may 
cluster about the premises. Violets, such as Shakspeare 
tells of “stealing and giving odor,” are not indigenous to 
our hillsides. We have a five-leaved Johnny-jpmp-up, 
which is called a violet: but that is merely a poetical li- 
cense. We have hundreds of sweeter and more beautiful 
wild flowers, however, than ever the great bard dreamed 
of, to which we commend the favourable attention of the 
devotees of Apollo. [Vide the illustrations in Sargent’s 
Magazine.] Moreover, our larks are not sky-larks; they 
never rise up in a perpendicular line, singing as if their 
hearts were bursting with melody. The American meadow- 
lark is of the size of a quail, with a rich lemon-coloured 
breast, decorated with a black shield of most regular pro- 
portions. They rise from the » [capital to shoot on 
the wing] it is true, whistling very musically, but they uni- 
formly fly in a horizontal direction. And when you hear a 
nightingale, any one of you, on the “ banks of the fair 
Susquehanna,” apprise J. J. Audubon of the fact, and he 
will return from the Rocky Mountains for the specimen. 
Campbell tells of the “ red flamingo,” as being a citizen of 
the Susquehanna, in the palmy days of “ Gertrude of Wy- 
oming,” but that was a faux pas, which, though it may be 
tolerated in a foreigner, as warrantable assumption, cannot 
be conceded to a native. Guitars are out of fashion, and 
lyres, and harps, excepting Jew’s-harps; and rosy cheeks 
—mum’s the word. For the sake of national pride and 
self-respect, fellow-worshippers at Parnassus, remember our 
friendly admonitions, and in apostrophizing an American 
sun-rise, or an evening landscape, don’t go to England for 
the birds and flowers, when our woods and fields are so full 
of both of the most beautiful, and of the sweetest upon 


this sphere terrene. Ww. 


Original. 
IRISHMEN IN AMERICA, AND SO ON. 


One morning I was busily engaged writing in the count. 
ing-house, when in came a little boy, carrying a basket on 
his arm, filled with sixpenny almanacs, penny tapes, papers 
of pins, and all such valuable merchandize in a small way, 
forming the stock in trade of this youthful itinerant pedler. 
Being very much occupied, I merely shook my head and 
said, “‘ Don’t want any ;” still the boy remained, and when 
I looked at him again he very modestly said, with a true 
Milesian brogue, “ Haven’t you a vessel bound to Derry, 
sir ?” 
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“Yes, my little fellow, do you want to send a letter by 
her ?” 

“‘ Why yes, sir; only if you plase to tell me what is the 
passage of a small girl from Derry ?” 

“ Twenty dollars,” said I; “ but why do you ask ?” 

“‘ Bekase meself was thinking of sending for a shister of 
mine, if your honour plases ?” 

“* You send for her!” exclaimed I. “ Your father sends, 
you mean.” 

* T have no father, sir.” 

“¢ Your mother, then,” said I. 

‘‘ Me poor mother’s dead and gone, too, sir.” 

“Pray, how old are you?” asked I, getting deeply in- 
terested. 

* Just past tin years, sir.” 

*¢ And how old is your sister ?” 

‘** Nine years and a month, sir.” 

** But, my little man, she’s too young to bring out from 
Ireland, and you are too young to take care of her.” 

‘Oh, sir, don’t disthract me by saying so; shure her ould 
grandfather is almost blind and deaf, and can’t live long, 
and aint able to bring her up, for he’s poor hisself; and 
when he dies what will the cratur do widout any nobody 
to look afther her at all !” 

‘“‘ But where will you get the money?” said I, more sur. 
prised. 

“* Why, your honour sees me little bashket, and the neigh- 
bours filled it first for me, and so I begun to sell them 
thrifles ; and all the Sligo people and Donegal people that 
knows me people at home gave me a help; and, with the 
blessing of God, shure I’ve saved over twenty dollars, think- 
ing of the poor shister at home all the time ; and, whin she 
comes, there’s more than one will give her a bit anda 
sup, and soon she’ll be able to go to sarvice.” 

* Whilst this conversation was going on, one of my Sligo ac- 
quaintances came in, andgafter listening for awhile, he said, 

* You may believe all the boy tells you, sir. I know him 
well. It’s all thrue, and the money he has is honestly come 
by; he made it himself out of his little thrade; and don’t 
you fear him in regard to the sister; he’ll take good care 
of her, and I’ll see to it meself, for he’s the smartest boy 
that ever left the county Sligo!" 

I gave the order for his sister’s passage without any fur- 
ther hesitation. She arrived safely. Her affectionate brother 
received her with open arms. The neighbours took a gene- 
ral oversight over them both, and they went on prosperous. 
ly. If either or both of them should ever read and recog- 
nize this true narrative, they may feel assured that one of 
their countrymen still feels proud of their pure unadulterated 
youthful devotion to each other. He was shrewd beyond 
his years, and in making a bargain might almost be trusted 
with a native of New-England, of his own age. In riper 
years, of course, he must yield the palm to the “ univarsal 
Yankee.” 

Soon after I had finished my business for my Sligo lad, a 
tall strapping hod-carrier, fresh from the mortar, entered the 
office, and making a bow inquired, rather bashfully— 

“ Might I make bould to az if your honour is busily en- 
gaged just now ?” 

“Why, pretty much so,” said I; “ but why do you in- 
quire ?” - 

‘“* Why, your honour sees I have a letther to sind by the 
ship, and it wasn’t written by meself for a raison I have— 
not knowing how—but a friend of mine, who is a grate 
scholard, wrote it for me, and I shupose it’s all right. May- 
be you would just look over it, and tell me if there’s no 
mistakes.” 

3 








The letter had such a tempting appearance about it, I 
agreed to obligé him, and commenced reading. 

“ Why,” said I, “ your friend has made one mistake, I 
see, already.” 

* What’s that, sur?” asked he. 

“He has dated it the twenty-sixth of January, whilst this 
is only the eighteenth.” 

* Oh, that’s all right, your honour, I bid him do so.” 

“ For what, pray?” said I. 

“Why, your honour knows the ship is to sail on the 
twenty-sixth, and I wanted to give them the latest news, 
for they’re mighty proud of the latest dates in Ireland al- 
ways!” . 

This reason was so perfectly satisfactory I did not dis- 
turb the figures, but laughed at the cute idea. The letter, 
like all such Irish letters, gave a vast deal of information 
about the rates of wages, prices of provisions, besides the 
health and situation of every man, woman and child from 
his own barony. In the course of this detail came the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“TI am very sorry to inform you that our ould friend, Pat. 
Mahony, was, last Sunday morning, removed into a blessed 
immortality—but he had a grate berrin, which will plase 
his people !” 

Now, be it known to the precise English reader, that the 
writer did not mean to express to regret that poor Pat. Ma- 
hony had gone to heaven, but only at his departure from 
earth. It is a way we have of expressing sorrow, and pay- 
ing a posthumous compliment in the same sentence; sav- 
ing words and time at the expenge of a blunder. 

Some years ago, a county Tipperary man brought me a 
very particular letter of recommendaticn, which spoke 
highly of his character and industry. He was a labouring 
farmer, and soon after his arrival I gave him a special letter 
to a gentleman living on the North River, who took him at 
once into his employment. Some fortnight afterwards this 
gentleman was in town, and said to me— 

“T like your man Kennedy so well you may send me 
another of the same description, if you have any such on 
hand.” 

I did send him another man, who also pleased him. 

About a week after this, one morning as I went down 
Pine-street, in passing the new Custom-House, which was 
then being built, I thought I recognized Kennedy’s Irish 
phiz, somewhat disfigured with lime. He seemed anxious 
to avoid me, but, feeling certain of his identity, I called out, 
“Come here, Kennedy ; what on earth brought you here?” 

He approached very sheepishly, but on my repeating the 
question, said— 

‘If your honour plases, shure I heard of this job from a 
boy, a friend of my own; and the wages is tin shillings a 
day; and I thought I might as well take it.” 

“ But,” said [, “ why did you leave Mr. H.’s. I hope you 
did not quarrel with him ?” 

“ Oh, God forbid, sir! J never had a quarrel or crass 
word with him at all at all.” 

“ Then why did you leave him? It was only a few days 
ago he told me how very much pleased he was with 
you.” - 

“ Why, thin, it’s proud I am to hear that the jontleman 
is so plased with him ; my blessings on his honor for that !” 

“Pleased with him!” exclaimed I, in astonishment. 
“What do you mean? Surely, you went up the river the 
day’ I gave you the letter and dollar to pay your passage ? 
Come, tell me the whole truth.” 

Kennedy, seeing there was no escape, after some hems 
| and haws, made his confession. 
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“ Well, thin, I hope your honour will be afther pardon- 
ing me for the grate offince; only, shure, I didn’t mane it; 
but you see, sur, the day your honour gave me the letther 
I heard of this job forenent you, and, says I to meself, it’s a 
pity to lose it; and then, you see, there was a neighbour’s 
son from Cashel, brought up with meself; a dacent honest lad 
that I’d answer with my life—Tom Cassidy; and the poor fel- 
low had nothing to do and couldn’t get it, having no jontle- 
man to back him; and so, your honour, I give him the let- 
ther and the dollar, and tould him where to go and how to 
behave, and I took the work here, which they wouldn’t 
give to him.” 

“ This explanation,” said I, “does not satisfy me; I am 
very angry with you for giving to another a recommenda- 
tion intended solely for yourself. How do I know any- 
thing about Cassidy? I never saw him or heard of him 
before !” 

*¢ But shure, sir,” replied Kennedy, “ didn’t the jontleman 
say he was very much plased with him, and so that’s all 
one as if meself was there !” 

This piece of shrewdness saved Kennedy from my dis- 
pleasure, more particularly as I continued to get good ac- 
counts of Cassidy. A week afterwards Kennedy came to 
me and said— 

“I know I committed a great sin in regard to that let- 
ther, but your honour is good enough to forgive me ; and if 
you would only take this thrifle of money to keep for me, 
I'll be always praying for your honour. It’s afeard I am 
to keep it at my lodgings, where I don’t know the people, 
and maybe it’s staling it they’d be some night.” 

I took the money, thirty-five dollars, and the next week 
he added five more. Matters remained thus until the month 
of August, when, one sultry day, in came Kennedy, look- 
ing pale and care-worn. 

“If your honour plases,” said he, “ there’s a ship going 
to Liverpool to-day at twelve o’clock, and the passage- 
money is tin dollars !” . 

“Well,” said I, “what of that; I don’t want to know 
anything about it.” 

“ But you see, sur, that, with the blessing of God 
and your honour’s lave, I'd be agreeable to go home in 
her.” 

“In the name of common sense !” exclaimed I, utterly 
confounded at the fellow’s folly, ‘‘ what on earth sends you 
back to poverty and misery in Tipperary, whilst in this 
country you are laying up money every week. Are you 
mad?” 

“If you plase to listen, sur, I'll tell you. Shure in the 
street where I lodge they have got the cholera, and it’s in 
dread of it I am all the while; and what’s the use of dying 
here with all the dollars; and they tell me it’s a dreadful 
disase, and desthroys the faytures, and cramps you up of a 
sudent ; and shure poverty and pratees is betther in Tippe- 
rary than money and cholera in New-York !” 

“ But, you fool,” said I, “ how do you know you'll die 
with cholera ; you may escape; all in that street will not 
die, and you may be drowned going to Liverpool !” 

“ Well, sur,” replied he, “I'd be betther plased to be 
drowned or killed with the favor than die of that terrible 
heathenish disease anyhow ; and so, with the blessing of 
God, don’t keep me, but let me go in pace !” 

And go he did. Not all my persuasion or reasoning 
could change him. In two hours he had procured his pro- 
visions, a draft for his money, and was on his way to Tip- 
perary, where, I presume, he still remains, unless he has 
died of the favor, or been killed in a scrimmage about 
rents or tithes! 








HIsernicvs. | 


Original. 
SKETCHES OF THE BAR.—James M. Sma, sun. 


As a criminal lawyer, the subject of the present sketch 
occupies an enviable position at the bar. He came among 
us, a few years since, with a name associated with the most 
brilliant success, and a fame seldom enjoyed by so young 
an aspirant in his arduous profession. There are few law- 
yers whose perceptive faculties are so vivid ; and fewer still 
who can, in so short a time, make themselves masters of a 
case. 

On the trial of Colt, Mr. Smith made one of his happiest 
efforts; and acquitted himself with an ability that won him 
the respect and confidence of the entire community. 

In addressing a jury his manner is collected, calm and 
impressive : and in summing up, he reviews the whole cause 
in a clear and comprehensive spirit, leaving no point unex- 
plained, no testimony unexamined. 

It sometimes occurs that, in severely contested suits, in 
the heat of argument, and while acting under the impulse 
of the moment, personal invective is made use of by the 
adverse party ; but, in doing so, the antagonist of Mr. Smith 
commits a vital errour, as he never fails to lay himself open 
to the lashes of a galling satire, given with a quickness, 
and in a tone and manner calculated to impress the 
minds of his auditors with the supposition that it was 
premeditated. 

In person, Mr. Smith is above the medium height, with 
a form of fine proportions, a face evincing intellect and 
thought, and an eye whose penetration at times is remark- 
able. Few men possess greater kindliness of heart or pu- 
rity of reputation. He is courteous in his deportment, 
generous in his feelings, sincere in his friendships ; and in 
his character are blended all those qualities of head and 
heart which have rendeged him so universally esteemed as 
a citizen, and so much respected as a fair and fearless ad- 
vocate. He is an honour to the bar. H. 





DAGUERREOTYPE SKETCHES OF NEW-YORK. 


Tue “ town” is “ verdant.” The enchanting spring-hats 
of the ‘ladies are breezily exposed in the plate-glass win- 
dows of the milliners. The airy, delicate, daisy-mead pat- 
terns for ladies’ wear in the transition month make every 
shop-window like a landscape of May in Arcady : the men 
tailors “turn out for lining to the sun” the light woofs of 
the “‘ demme!” tribe for the demi-season ; the Croton pipers 
water the streets ; the small wooden signs hang on every 
leafless tree in the Park, warning you to “keep off the 
grass ;” people are beginning to discuss the resorts of the 
sultry season ; and, in fact, everything is here but the month 
itself. The table is set and the hour and the appetite come, 
but the dinner is not served. 

“Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour!” &c. 

Apropos of Croton water—there has been a great over- 
turn lately of “ mill-privileges” in some of the cellars of 
New-York. The authorities have ferreted out, it is said, an 
incredible quantity of usurped water-power, applied to al- 
most every branch of mechanism, and drawn very quietly 
from the main “race” down Broadway. One scratches 
one’s head and wonders he never thought of it before, the 
adaptation seems so simple; but as the Common Council 
will hear no argument about “ natural privileges” and “ back- 
water,” the interloping wheels will easily be stopped turning. 


As I presume you are interested in the one portion of 
New-York made classic by a foreign pen, let me jot you 
down a mem. or two from my first visit to Dicken’s Hole at 
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the Five Points, made one evening last week with a dis- 
tinguished party under the charge of the Boz officer. 

I had had an idea that this celebrated spot was on the 
eastern limit of the city, at the end of one of the omnibus 
routes, and was surprised to find that it was not more than 
three minutes’ walk from Broadway, and in full view from 
one of the fashionable corners. It lies, indeed, in a lap be- 
tween Broadway and the Bowery, in what was once a se- 
cluded valley of the island of Manhattan, though to believe 
it ever to have been green or clean requires a powerful 
effort of imagination. We turned into Anthony-street at 
half-past ten, passed “ the Tombs,” and took the downward 
road, as did Orpheus and Dickens before us. It was a cold 
night, but women stood at every door with bare heads and 
shoulders, most of them with something to say, and, by 
their attitudes, showing a complete insensibility to cold. In 
everything they said, they contrived to bring in the word 
“shilling.” There were very few men to be seen, and those 
whom we met skulked past as if avoiding observation— 
possibly ashamed to be there, possibly shrinking from any 
further acquaintance with officer Stevens, though neither 
of these feelings seemed to be shared by the females of the 
community. A little turn to the left brought us up against 
what looked to me a blind, tumble-down board fence; but 
the officer pulled a latch and opened a door, and a flight of 
steps was disclosed. He went down first and threw open a 
door at the bottom, letting up a blaze of light, and we fol- 
lowed into the grand subterranean Almack’s of the Five 
Points. And really it looked very clean and cheerful. It 
was a spacious room with a low ceiling, excessively white- 
washed, nicely sanded, and well lit, and the black proprie- 
tor and his “ ministering spirits” (literally fulfiling their- 
vocation behind a very tidy bar) were well-dressed and well- 
mannered people, and received Mr. Stevens and his friends 
with the politeness of grand chamberlains. We were a little 
early for the fashionable hour, the “ ladies not having arri- 
ved from the theatres ;” and, proposing to look in again 
after making the round of the other resorts, we crept up 
again to the street. 

Our next dive was into a cellar crowded with negroes, 
eating, drinking, and dancing, one very well-made mulatto 
girl playing the castanets, and imitating Elssler in what she 
called the cracoveragain. In their way these people seemed 
cheerful, dirty, and comfortable. We looked in afterwards 
at several drinking-places, thronged with creatures who 
looked over their shoulders very significantly at the officer; 
found one or two bar-rooms kept by women who had pre- 
served the one virtue of neatness, (though in every clean 
place the hostess seemed a terrible virago,) and it was then 
proposed that we should see some of the dormitories of this 
Alsatia. And at this point must end all the cheerfulness of 
my description. This is called “murdering alley,” said our 
guide. We entered between two high brick walls, with 
barely room to pass, and by the police lantern made our 
way up a broken and filthy staircase to the first floor of a 
large building. Under its one roof the officer thought there 
usually slept a thousand of these wretched outcasts. He 
knocked at a door on the left. It was opened unwillingly 
by a woman who held a dirty horse-blanket over her breast, 
but at the sight of the police-lantern she stepped back and 
let us pass in. The floor was covered with human beings 
asleep in their rags ; and when called by the officer to look 
in at a low closet beyond, we could hardly put our feet to 
the ground, they lay so closely together, black and white, 
men, women,'and children. The doorless apartment beyond, 
of the size of a kennel, was occupied by a woman and her 


floor, and covered by rags and cloths of no distinguishable 
colour, the rubbish of bones and dirt only displaced by their 
emaciated limbs. The sight was too sickening to endure, 
but there was no egress without following close to the lan- 
tern. Another door was opened to the right. It disclosed a 
low and gloomy apartment, perhaps eight feet square. Six 
or seven black women lay together in a heap, all sleeping 
except the one who opened the door. Something stirred in 
a heap of rags, and one of the party removing a dirty piece 
of carpet with his cane, discovered a new-born child. It 
belonged to one of the sleepers in the rags, and had 
had an hour’s experience of the tender mercies of this 
world! But these details are disgusting, and have gone far 
enough when they have shown those who have the common 
comforts of life how inestimably, by comparison, they are 
blessed! For one, I had never before any adequate idea of 
poverty in cities. Idid not dream that human beings, within 
reach of human aid, could be abandoned to the wretched- 
ness which I there saw—and I have not described the half 
of it, for the delicacy of your readers would not bear it, even 
in description. And all these horrors of want and abandon- 
ment lie almost within sound of your voice, as you pass 
Broadway! The officers sometimes make a descent, and 
carry off swarms to Blackwell’s Island—for all the inhabi- 
tants of the Five Points are supposed to be criminal and vi- 
cious—but still thousands are there, subjects for tears and 
pity, starving, like rats and dogs, with the sensibilities of 
human beings! 

As we returned we heard screams and fighting on every 
side, and the officers of the watch were carrying off a 
party to the lock-up-house. We descended once more to 
the grand ball-room, and found the dance going on very 
merrily. Several very handsome mulatto women were in 
the crowd, and a few “‘ young men about town,” mixed up 
with the blacks; and altogether it was a picture of “ amalga- 
mation,” such as I had never before seen. I was very glad 
to get out of the neigbourhood, leaving behind me, I am 
free to confess, all discontent with my earthly allotment. 
One gentleman who was with us left behind him something 
of more value, having been robbed at Almack’s of his keys, 
pencil-case, and a few dollars, the contents of two or three 
pockets. I wind up my “ notes” with the hope that the true 
picture I have drawn may touch some moving-spring of 
benevolence in private societies or in the Common Council, 
and that something may be soon done to alleviate the hor- 
rours of the Five Points. 


I took a stroll or two while in Boston, and was struck 
with the contrast of its physiognomy to that of New-York. 
There is a look of staid respectability and thrift in every 
thing that strikes the eye in Boston. The drays, carts, om- 
nibuses, and public vehicles are well-horsed and appoint. 
ed, and driven by respectable-looking men. The people are 
all clad very warmly and very inelegantly. The face of 
every pedestrian in the street has a marked errand in it— 
gentlemen holding their nerves to the screw till they have 
achieved the object of being out of doors, and ladies under- 
going a “ constitutional” to carry out a system. There are 
no individuals in Boston ; they are all classes. It is a cohe- 
sive and gregarious town, and half a dozen portraits would 
give you the entire population. Every eye in Boston seems 
to move in its socket with a check—a fear of meeting 
something that may offend it—and all heads are carried in 
a posture of worthy gravity, singularly contagious. It 
struck me the very loaves in the baker’s windows had a 
look of virtuous exaction, to be eaten gravely, if at all. 








daughter and the daughter’s child, lying together on the 





New-York seems to me to differ from all this, as a dish 
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of rice, boiled to let every grain fall apart, differs from a 
pot of mush. Every man you meet in our city walks with his 
countenance free of any sense of observation or any dread 
of his neighbour. He has evidently dressed to please him- 
self, and he looks about with an eye wholly at ease. He is 
an integer in the throng, untroubled with any influence be- 
yond the risks of personal accident. There is neither re- 
straint nor curiosity in his look, and he neither expects to 
be noticed by the passers-by nor to see anything worthy 
of more than half a glance in the persons he meets. The 
moving sights of the city have all the same integral and 
stand-alone character. The drays, instead of belonging to 
a company, are each the property of the man who drives it; 
the hacks and cabs are under no corporate discipline, every 
ragged whip doing as he likes with his own vehicle ; and 
all the smaller trades seem followed by individual impulse, 
responsible to nothing but police-law. Boston hag the ad- 
vantage in many things, but a man who has any taste for 
cosmopolitism would very much prefer New-York. 


Wednesday was a long warm summer’s day, with no 
treachery in it to the close; and the rivulet of Croton, 
which ripples round the sidewalk of the Park and goes 
down the great throat of the drain, seemed giving the dry 
city to drink. The pavement of Broadway burst into 
flower. Birds were hung out at the windows; hyacinths 
were put out to breathe; and open casements and doors, 
lounging footsteps and cheerful voices in the street, all gave 
sweet token of summer. Thursday was a fine day, too, 
with a little soupcon of east wind in its blandishments, and 
the evening set in with a gentle summer rain, welcome as 
most things are after their opposites, for the dust was a 
nuisance ; and to-day, Friday, it rains mildly and steadily. 


Mareh made an expiring effort to give us a spring day 
yesterday. The morning dawned mild and bright, and there 
was a voluptuous contralto in the cries of the milkmen 
and the sweeps, which satisfied me, before I was out of 
bed, that there was an arrival of a south wind. The Chinese 
proverb says, “ when thou hast a day to be idle, be idle for 
a day ;” but for that very elusive “ time when,” I irresistibly 
substitute the day the wind sweetens after a sour north. 
easter. Oh, the luxury (or curse, as the case may be!) of 
breakfasting leisurely with an idle day before one! 

I strolled up Broadway between nine and ten, and en- 
countered the morning tide down; and if you never have 
studied the physiognomy of this great thoroughfare in its 
various fluxes and refluxes, the differences would amuse 
you. The clerks and workies have passed down an hour 
before the nine o’clock tide, and the sidewalk is filled at 
this time with bankers, brokers, and speculators, bound 
to Wall-street ; old merchants and junior partners, bound to 
Pearl and Water; and lawyers, young and old, bound for 
Nassau and Pine. Ah, the faces of care! The day’s opera- 
tions are working out in their eyes; their hats are pitched for- 
ward at the angle of a stage-coach with all the load on the 
driver’s seat, their shoulders are raised with the shrug of 
anxiety, their steps are hurried and short, and mortal face 
and gait could scarcely express a heavier burden of solicitude 
than every man seems to bear. They nod to you without a 
smile, and with a kind of unconscious recognition ; and, if 
you are unaccustomed to walk out at that hour, you might 
fancy that, if there were not some great public calamity, 
your friends, at least, had done smiling on you. Walk as 
far as Niblo’s, stop at the green-house there, and breathe 
an hour in the delicious atmosphere of flowering plants, 
and then return. There is no longer any particular current 








in Broadway. Foreigners coming out from the cafes, after 
their late breakfast, and idling up and down, for fresh air; 
country people shopping early ; ladies going to their dress- 
makers in close veils and demi-toilettes ; errand-boys, news- 
boys, duns, and doctors make up the throng. Towards 
twelve o’clock there is a sprinkling of mechanics going 
to dinner—a merry, short-jacketed, independent-looking 
troop, glancing gayly at the women as they pass, and disap- 
pearing around corners and up alleys. And an hour later 
Broadway begins to brighten. The omnibuses go along 
empty, and at a slow pace, for people would rather walk 
than ride. The side streets are tributaries of silks and vel- 
vets, flowers and feathers, to the great thoroughfare; and 
ladies, whose proper mates (judging by the dress alone) 
should be lords and princes, and dandies, shoppers, and 
loungers of every description, take crowded possession of 
the pave. At nine o’clock you look into the troubled faces 
of men going to their business, and ask yourself “ to what 
end is all this burden of care?” and at two, you gaze on 
the universal prodigality of exterior, and wonder what fills 
the multitude of pockets that pay for it! The faces are 
beautiful, the shops are thronged, the side-walks crowded 
for an hour, and then the full tide turns, and sets upward. 
The most of those who are out at three are bound to the 
upper part of the city to dine; and the merchants and law- 
yers, excited by collision and contest above the depression 
of care, join, smiling, in the throng. The physiognomy of the 
crowd is at its brightest. Dinner is the smile of the day to 
most people, and the hour approaches. Whatever has hap- 
pened in stocks or politics, whoever is dead, whoever ruined 
since moming, Broadway is thronged with cheerful faces 
and good appetites at three! The world will probably dine 
with pleasure up to the last day—perhaps breakfast with 
worldly care for the future on doomsday morning! And 
here I must break offmy Daguerreotype of yesterday’s idling, 
for the wind came round easterly and raw at three o’clock, 
and I was driven in-doors to try industry as an opiate. 


The first day of freedom from medical embargo is equiv- 
alent, in most men’s memories, to a new first impression 
of existence. Dame Nature, like a provident housewife, 
seems to take the opportunity of a sick man’s absence to 
whitewash and freshen the world he occupies. Certainly, I 
never saw the bay of New-York look so beautiful as on Sun- 
day noon ; and you may attribute as much as you please of this 
impression to the “ Claude Lorraine spectacles” of conva- 
lescence, and as much more as pleases you to the fact that 
it was an intoxicating and dissolving day of Spring. 

The Battery on Sunday is the Champs-Elysees of fo. 
reigners. [I heard nothing spoken around me but French 
and German. Wrapped in my cloak and seated on a bench, 
I watched the children and the poodle-dogs at their gam- 
bols, and it seemed to me as if I were in some public re- 
sort over the water. They bring such happiness to a day of 
idleness—these foreigners—laughing, talking nonsense, 
totally unconscious of observation, and delighted as much 
with the passing of a row-boat, or a steamer, as an Ameri- 
can with the arrival of his own “ argosy” from sea. They 
are not the better class of foreigners who frequent the Bat- 
tery on Sunday. They are the newly-arrived, the artisans, 
the German toy-makers and the French boot-makers—peo- 
ple who still wear the spacious-hipped trousers and scant 
coats, the gold-rings in the ears, and the ruffled shirts of the 
lands of un-dandyfied poverty. They are there by hun- 
dreds. They hang over the railing and look off upon the sea. 
They sit and smoke on the long benches. They run hither 
and thither with their children, and behave as they would 
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in their own garden, using and enjoying it just as if it were 
their own. And an enviable power they have of it! 

There had been a heavy fog on the water all the morn- 
ing, and quite a fleet of the river-craft had drifted with the 
tide close on to the Battery. The soft south wind was lift. 
ing the mist in undulating sweeps, and covering and dis- 
closing the spars and sails with a phantom effect quite 
melo-dramatic. By two o’clock the breeze was steady and 
the bay clear, and the horizon was completely concealed 
with the spread of canvass. The grass in the Battery plots 
seemed to be growing visibly meantime, and to this ani- 
mated sea-picture gave a foreground of tender and spark- 
ling green; the trees look feathery with the opening buds; 
the children rolled on the grass, and the summer seemed 
come. Much as Nature loves the country, she opens her 
green lap first in the cities. The valleys are asleep under 





the snow, and will be for weeks. N. P. W. 
Original. 
THE PRIVATE THEATRES OF LONDON, 
(Concluded.) 


THE AUDITORY. 

Tue interior is composed of benches rising one above the 
other, to the number of some fifteen or more; while, oc- 
cupying an intermediate space between the ceiling and the 
floor, is a semi-circular tier of what may by courtesy be call- 
ed boxes. These are ostentatiously fitted up with tawdry and 
faded hangings, and are usually filled with a company rather 
more select than the groundlings. The number being limited 
in this wise: an amateur paying fifteen shillings for permis- 
sion to perform a certain character, obtains ¢en tickets for the 
pit and five for the boxes ; each player having a greater or less 
number, according to the importance of his “ role.” 

Of the audience, it is simply necessary to say, that of the 
two hundred who compose it, there are one hundred and fifty 
of the unwashed to fifty of the washed. The latter being 
sprinkled about more for the sake of variety than for any bu- 
siness they have there ; indeed their presence is looked upon 
with so jealous an eye, that they often receive from their mot- 
ley associates no very gentle hints of their being regarded as 
interlopers, and couched in no lady language. 


THE ACTING. 


Rather than give you a dull detail of the general or particular 
performances, | shall confine myself to the relation of several 
richly ludicrous incidents merely which I had the good for- 
tune to witness, and I suppose similar occurrences are by no 
means rare. 

The first took place in the tragedy of “ Richard the Third.” 
The individual who had taken upon himself the character of 
the crook-backed tyrant, was a tall, lank young man, with a 
pale face, and remarkably thin legs, the latter slightly bowed, 
or curved outward, in a manner very indicative of a tailor. 
Our hero had evidently the highest opinion of his own his- 
trionic powers. He made his first entrance with his arms 
cross-folded a la Kean; and fixing his eyes on the opposite 
box, strode slowly and majestically to the centre of the stage 
—paused, as if in deep thought—marched to the farther wing, 
and then countermarched to the centre. 

During the performance of these evolutions, a titter, barely 
suppressed, infected man, woman, and child ; this, however, 
Richard either did not know or did not heed. His soliloquy 
began, 

* Now is the winter of our discontent,” 

“Give him a round!” shouted one of his auditors. 

A hearty round of applause, and as hearty a peal of laugh- 
ter followed. Richard stopped—laid his hand upon his heart 
—bowed profoundly, and then recommenced. 

“* Now is the winter of our discontent,” 


* Give him a round !’’ shouted the same stentorian voice. 














Another wild, clamorous roar of laughter and clapping of 
hands succeeded. 

Richard made a profounder and more emphatic bow, look- 
ing highly delighted. As for me, the tears were running down 
my cheeks. He began again, 

“ Now is the winter of our discontent,” 

“Give him a round!” bawled the voice. 

Again the “ claquers”” went heartily to work, amid shrieks 
and yells of laughter. Richard looked amazed at this wonder- 
fully liberal applause ; and slowly it dawned upon his mind 
that something might possibly have gone wrong—some unlucky 
pin loose perhaps—he looked at his dress—no—surveyed him- 
self from head to foot, and finding, as he supposed, all was 
right, began rapidly, 

“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glo——” 

“Give him a round /” roared his tormentor, while every one 
in the house was shouting, shrieking, and absolutely yelling 
with laughter. . 

Richard stood aghast—something must be wrong; trem- 
blingly, and amid screams of merriment, he examined his at- 
tire, pin by pin, hook by hook, button by button, but nothing 
could he see, until at length, while turning himself fairly 
round, to his undescribable horror he found he was making 
watery trails wherever he moved ; no sooner did he make this 
discovery, than hastily catching up the skirts of his robe, he 
looked at it for an instant as if fascinated ; and then, as quick 
as lightning, he darted from the stage. The mygtery was 
solved ; some wag had pinned a wet dish-clout to the tail of his 
surcoat. 

It may be necessary, for the full appreciation of what fol- 
lows, to premise that the “ stage directions,” the “ exits,” “ en- 
trances,” &c. &c., in dramatic works, are printed in italics. 
Now it happened that a booby of a fellow who had undertaken 
to play the part of “Luke” in the melo-drama of “ Luke the 
Labourer,” not only committed to memory the words of his 
part, but also the exits, entrances, and everything else apper- 
taining. 

For the first two or three scenes his agitation prevented 
these things from being noticed; but when it came to the 
forest scene, where, in the midst of a storm, Luke seizes the 
farmer’s daughter, thinking to make a grand display, he burst 
upon the astonished audience with, “enter Luke,” and then 
following out implicitly the stage directions, he threw himself 
into an attitude, which Achilles might have envied, and ex- 
claimed, 

“ Thunder and lightning !” 

That same evening, a pompous little personage accoutred 
in a large hussar uniform, 

“With his long sword a swinging by his side,” 
strutted on the stage to sing between the pieces a song speci- 
fied in the bills, as “The landlady of France.” The fiddles 
squeaked, and he began, 

“ A landlady of France loved an officer, ’tis said,” 

“*Taint possible,” cried out one of his hearers. 

Taken quite aback, the singer stopped short, looked about 
him, and then commenced again. 

“ A landlady of France loved—” 

“ What! a lan’lady of France?” enquired a second. 

The baffied vocalist again checked, looked fiercely at the 
audience, who were enjoying the fun; and then, nodding to 
the fiddlers, resumed, 

“ A landlady of France loved an officer, ’tis said,” 

“T say, Jim!” bawled out a third, “ aint that too bad, she 
loved a hossifer.” 

An uproarious burst of laughter followed this sally, during 
which our hussar knit his brows, stamped his foot, and at 
length, overcome with rage, drew his sabre half out of its 
sheath, and shutting it with a clang, advanced to the footlights, 
and said, 

“ Ladies and gen’lemen, if you don’t like my singing, there’s 
the door—you can go out.” 
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A storm of laughter, hisses, apples, nuts, and missiles of 
every description, followed this speech, and quickly compelled 
the irate “ hossifer”’ to beat a sudden retreat. 

Let me now close this rambling account with the relation of 
a couple of equally rich incidents, which occurred at a private 
theatre of far higher pretensions—that of Caroline street in 
the Strand, where all the appointments are on a liberal scale, 
with corresponding charges ; and where all the amateurs are 
presumed to be gentlemen. 

The first was in the comedy of “ John Bull,” and the second 
the one where “ Peregrine,” having been wrecked on the 
coast of Cornwall, at length reaches a lone tavern on’a heattt, 
“The Red Cow,” kept by a certain “ Dennis Bulgruddery,” a 
character but too well remembered by all who have seen it 
sustained by poor Power. 

Peregrine, who has culled for a cup of ale, is about to raise 
it to his lips, when the shriek of a woman in distress causes 
him to dash the vessel into a hundred pieces, and rush out to 
her rescue. Such isthe usual course pursued ; but the Pere- 
grine under consideration, with a force of genius not to be 
controlled by the manner which custom and the text render- 
ed imperative, and with an originality of conception highly 
honourable to his ambition, struck out of the beatengtrack, and 
attempted a new “point;” and new it was, to all intents and 
purposes. 

He arrives—calls for ale—raises it to his lips—the signal 
shriek is heard. An ordinary man, following out the stage di- 
rections, would have sprang to the relief of the woman at 
once ; but our Peregrine was not an ordinary man; so he first 
went slowly to the wing, and bent cautiously down his left 
ear; he then crossed with the same circumspection to the op- 
posite wing, and bent down his right ear; the shriek, contrary 
to custom, was repeated ; whereupon, Peregrine returned to 
the door of the tavern, lifted the cup betwixt his finger and 
thumb, then deliberately relaxed the pressure of the aforesaid 
digits, and after uttering lugubriously, ‘A woman’s voice, I'll 
rescue her or die,’ or words to that effect, marched solemniy 
forth to achieve that object, leaving his auditors almost too 
much overwhelmed with astonishment to break out into either 
ridicule or laughter. 

At another time, the play was “ Romeo and Juliet.” The 
personator of Romeo was a young man of gentlemanly ad- 
dress, and one of the best amateur actors I ever saw. He 
had performed his role admirably unti] it came to the bal- 
cony scene. At this point in the play, while addressing Juliet 
with all the ardour of an impagsioned lover, a stir in one of 
the side boxes caused him to turn his eyes towards it. A fair 
young girl had just entered, of whom, as it afterwards appear- 
ed, he was desperately enamoured. Forgetting on the spur 
of the moment the manifest impropriety of the act, he turned 
his back upon the Juliet of the balcony, and addressed his 
Juliet of the boxes. 


“ Oh, she doth teach the torches to burn bright ; 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s-ear,” &c. &c. 


The audience were astounded; and suddenly moved by 
the clamour of the approbation, Romeo turned once more to 
the balcony ; but the tragic Juliet, indignant at his open in- 
fidelity, had disappeared ; and, to his horror, her place was 
filled by a wag of an amateur in a butcher's dress of blue 
blouse and a red night-cap ; with his chin resting on the edge 
of the balcony, and his hands grasping it on either side. What 
to do Romec knew not ; shrieks of laughter, hisses, groans and 
jests, surrounded him on all sides; how to extricate himself? 
A thought strikes him. Throwing himself into an attitude, 
he bursts out, 


“ Avaunt and quit my sight, thy bones are marrowless ; 
ppemeck me as the rugged Russian bear, 
e armed rhinocerus, or Hyrcan tiger ; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Or be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I inhibit thee, protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, unreal mockery, 
Hence—” 








And, suiting the action to the word, he snatched up an apo- 
logy for a flower pot, many of which were scattered over the 
mimic garden, and flung it at the head of the affrighted wag, 
who, not expecting such a reception, disappeared as quickly 
as he came; and the victor Romeo, drawing a long breath, 
turned gracefully to the audience, and in a deprecating voice, 
exclaimed, 
“ Why so! being gone, I am a man again.” 

Words are too feeble to describe the thunder of applause 

that followed. Octavian. 


Aetters from Corresponvents. 
Danner’s Hote, Winchester, Va., May 12, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN—AIl hail to the New Mirror! It is the perso- 
nification of the very idea. What idea? The idea of just the 
periodical to suit the taste and the economy of the times. It 
is a literary tonic—an intellectual stimulus. We have been 
reduced by thin soups and weak teas until many of us really 
doubt our own individual identity. The New Mirror! Walk 
in ; the ladies are in the parlour, and they are in raptures at 
its return. They expect a budget of the first quality ; capi- 
ta] jokes, clever anecdotes, amusing stories, fair criticisms, 
choice essays, and charming poetry. These, I observe, are 
the features of the numbers on hand, and this is the idea of 
a good periodical. Go ahead—the track is open. 

Chapman’s etchings are exquisitely done. I saw last winter, 
for the first time, his splendid painting in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington of the Baptism of Pocahontas. In the grouping, the 
drapery, the colouring, the concentrated effect, the rich, gor- 
geous, magnificent simplicity—if such a jumble of terms are 
admissible—there was nothing comparable with his picture in 
the Rotunda. 

Give us an agent and you shall have our subscriptions. You 
shall have them any how ; but we would as soon trust your 
agent as Uncle Sam’s. “Keep shady.” By the way, has 
Chapman ever made the tour of the Valley of Virginia? The 
fairest country under the sun. Full of bold and varied land- 
scapes, waiting to be copied; and abounding in incidents of 
history, full of chivalry and the spirit of romance. Or have 
you any young artist in Gotham, pining to death in a garret, 
and longing for the spiritual assurance of the visitation of the 
divine afflatus ? Start him down with his paraphernalia, and, 
if necessary, without a stiver to pay the ferryman; and we 
will take up the neophyte, set him on his feet, and send him 
back chartered for the great scroll of the gods. Our Valley is 
open, our farmers are wealthy and hospitable, our women 
(that’s the word, after all) the fair inheritors of every personal 
grace and ‘accomplishment. Your recommendation, and an 
aptitude in high-coloured miniatures, will bear the candidate 
for glory from the inlet at Harper’s Ferry to the Natural 
Bridge, near the other extreme of our broad and luxuriant 
Vallambrosa. 

I thought of sending you a poetical fragment, but my length- 
ened loquacity forbids. I beseech you, for the gratification of 
my fair cousins-german and German cousins, to print this epis- 
tle. Essentially and deferentially, aa 


New York, May, 1843. 

Messrs. Eprtors—Several weeks since, accompanied by 
a half dozen young bachelor friends from the South, I made 
my “ first appearance,” as the play-writers have it, in Gotham. 
We were struck with the quantity of shipping, pleased with 
the Battery, the churches, the Exchange, and the Custom- 
house, startled by the tremendous proportions of the hotels,— 
and remarked, in particular, the chasteness, the dignity, the 
dimensions of the Astor. We found the street of Broadway 
blockaded by omnibuses, and the trottoir thronged with beau- 
tiful butterflies ; paused a moment to contemplate the picture 
against the front of the many-windowed American Museum 
of “the Fat Boy,” and dropped the tribute of a tear on wit- 
nessing the time-worn, Bastile-looking dingy facade of the 
Park Theatre. 

But throughout our peregrinations of the day, there was no- 
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thing comparable to the fountain in the Park. So sparkling in 
its snowy transparency, so musical in its innocent uproar, so 
majestic in its uprising, so beautiful in its descent; and the 
agitation all over the basin so much like that of a storm, that 
while leaning over the chain, I instinctively held my hat 
fast with both hands, as if a high wind were raging. Beau- 
ful, indeed :—refreshing at once to the palate, the ear, the 
eye, the imagination; and giving life and the music of life 
to the grove, and health to the atmosphere. It wants a cor- 
don of tritons around it, a colossal figure upholding a marble- 
bowl within it, and a rugged rocky grotto adjacent, and then 
we may challenge the Parisians to a comparison with the 
most beautiful fountain in the Garden of Plants. As it is, this 
Croton Aqueduct, with its appurtenances, is a glorious achieve- 
ment. The standing brine of the pumps, and the stagnant 
water of the cisterns may alike be dispensed with; and a 
liquid fresh from the blue gushing springs of the mountains, 
commended to the lips of the humblest speculator in old clo’, 
as well as to the millionaire. 

As a stranger, I would say, in honour of this great work of 
the commercial metropolis, with a full brimmer of the trans- 
lucent Croton : 

First sing a stanza of the Croton ode, 

Then “let the kettle (tea-kettle) to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet the cannoneer without, 

The cannon to the heavens, the heavens to earth,”’ 
While your humble servant drinks to the Corporation. 

I begin to feel strong symptoms of a paroxysm of inspira- 
tion. Ho! for asheet of pink paper, golden-edged, and a sil- 
ver pen. But what would it avail? Has not the poet already 
“ filled the measure ” of the fountain’s glory? Marry, i’ faith 
and he has, my lord ; and anapestics writ by me or any other 
minstrel now would prove a supererogation. 

The top of the morning to you, gentlemen, and your enter- 
prize. But a single interrogation to your private ear. Why 
is not the front of the City Hall brushed-up and powdered, 
like an ancient gentleman awaiting to do honour to his visit, 
ers? And why is not a subscription set a-foot to whitewash 
the street side of that smoky inquisition yclept the Park The- 
atre? With the pride of a Gothamite, I am yours to com- 
mand, A Sovursron. 





A Philadelphia correspondent writes as follows respecting 
a periodical published in that city : 

WE boast of the “intelligence of the age,” the “ march of 
mind,” the “death of superstition,” and the like, while im- 
postors in our midst make their own fortunes by professing to 
tell those of their dupes, and books of astrology are written, 
printed, and bought. We have now before us a periodical of 
the kind, entitled the “ United States Horoscope,” which pro- 
fesses, for the smal] consideration of three cents, to tell to all 
its readers the fortunate and unlucky days for a month to 
come, the hours and times to commence any enterprise with 
a certainty of success, the weather on every day, the doings 
of the stars, and other celestial information. We hope that 
its future predictions will be better fulfilled than its past pro- 
phesies, for it promised that Washington’s birthday should be 
“ fair and dry,” while to our regret it brought rain, snow and 
sleet; but, as the stars never err, our eyes must have deceiv- 
ed us! We trust that the copyright will not be infringed, by 
our enabling our readers to benefit by the sage advice of the 
“* Horoscope.” 
good,” and we should “avoid marriage and offending our 
lady-love.” On the twelfth, also, we should “marry not.” 
On the thirteenth “evil attends literary men and printers.” 
On the nineteenth, “extremely unlucky are church people 
and public men.” In a similar style is each day character- 
ized, and we fear that many must believe and patronize these 
absurdities, or the work would not have reached its second 
number. “'T'wo of a trade never agree,” and accordingly we 
find a page devoted to an attack on Miller’s prophecies. It is 
comfortable for the timid to have the assurance of the sage 
“ Astro-meteorologist’” who publishes the “ Horoscope ” that 
he has examined the nativities of Mr. Miller and two of his 


We learn from it that the fourth is “ not 





elders, and that “ their evil-star is in the ascendant.’ w. 





Fiyine in the air, by means of Henson’s Aerial Steam-car- 
riage, is the all-engrossing subject of the day in England. 
With the people of this country it is also becoming a matter 
of universal interest. The editors on both sides of the At- 
lantic are contributing all in their power to keep up the 
general excitement, and not a few of them are conscien- 
tious believers in the entire practicability of the scheme! 
The Spectator, however, differing in opinion with many of 
its contemporaries, thus speaks of the modern Pegasus :— 
“ London has been taking an imaginative airing ; not through 
the Parks, but above them. The grand invention which 
has struggled for pre-eminence with the philosopher’s stone 
and the elixir vite is said to have been realized, and man is 
about to share with the birds the possession of the air. So 
at least we are told; but, having been told the same thing 
so many times before, we might have been incredulous had 
not the promise of the gift of flight been now confidently 
repeated in many well-informed quarters, and confirmed by 
embryo act of Parliament. That an Air Company should 
be formed, could excite no surprise in the city of London, 
where so many bubbles have been blown and burst; but 
when it was found that the honourable and learned repre- 
sentative of the city of Bath was imploring the collected 
wisdom of the nation to grant a charter to navigate the at- 
mosphere and to colonize the clouds, people began to sus- 
pect there must be something in the wind. We learn from 
those who have seen it, that the Pegasus is actually in be- 
ing. Its form has been delineated ; and if correctly, bold 
must be the man who will venture astride. With body 
stretching for many a yard, with tail lifted far aloft, with 
wings of copper like revolving shields, and with fire and 
smoke issuing from its head, no griffin it was the lot of St. 
George to encounter ever presented form so vast and terri- 
ble: we question much, if even his stout heart would not 
have quaked at the onslaught. The Prometheus who has 
created this monster promises, however, that it is well 
broken-in, and will be found docile as swift. The pace, 
we hear, is to be a hundred miles an hour, be the same a 
little more or less; and the universal mover, steam, is to be 
the agent. The town-is now all agog to witness the flight. 
Paris is spoken of as the first point; but as that city will be 
reached in two hours, the voyageurs will scarcely show 
their faces again at night without having visited Mount 
Helicon and tasted the waters of Hippocrene. The projec- 
tors are praiseworthily endeavouring to allay the fears and 
to soothe the bitterness of vested interests, which this novel 
mode of transit is calculated to excite. It is awful, how- 
ever, to contemplate the chances that must inevitably at- 
tend the success of their enterprize. When the company 
are fully fledged, and their Pegasi are on the wing, there 
will be no escaping from their intrusions. We must curtain 
and shutter our attics, door-up our chimnies, and cover over 
our gardens. The roads are now nearly deserted for rail- 
ways; the rail and the ocean are doomed to have their 
day. Be it in blast, bubble, or puff, there is nothing like 
air!” Our London correspondent, an old and valued friend, 
well known to the readers of the Mirror, takes a similar 
view of the case, in the letter which we give below. 


BUBBLES !—THE AERIAL TRANSIT COMPANY. 


“The earth hath bubbles as the water has— 
And these are of them.”—Shakspeare. 


Poor Joun Buti! The continued pressure of misfortune 
has at length done its work! the intellects of the unhappy 
gentleman are evidently affected ; reason totters on its throne! 
He used to be a grave, plodding, beef-eating, beer-drinking, 
ruminating, m-sense character; now, his notions are 
quite etherial—aerial! John spurns the common earth, and 
longs to soar above the clouds! So buoyant are his hopes, 
that he expects to go aloft, in company with a boiler of hot 
water, and contend with eagles in their flight! In emulation 
of the other Ariel, he’ll “ drink the air before him ;” and, with 











Puck-like rapidity, “ put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
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minutes,” or thereabouts. David longed for “the wings of a 
dove ;”’ John proposes to furnish himself with much more am- 
ple wings (the goose !) wherewith to flee away to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. Clearly, his walking and sailing days 
are over. He may occasionally use the railway, if not ina 
hurry ; but in future all journeys, or rather flights, of import- 
ance will be by the carriages of the “ Aerial Transit Com- 
pany,”’ when in operation. 

John’s “ faithful Commons,” ever anxious to divert his mind 
from such sublunary grievances as declining trade and in- 
creasing burdens, have gravely passed a bill incorporating the 
said company ; though, evidently, they have little faith in the 
project—or the landlords would never have incurred the fear- 
ful risk of a sudden influx of moon-grown grain. John’s press, 
too—“ the great organ of public opinion’’—is working away in 
favour of the new scheme, as though firmly convinced that it 
can only be raised by puffing. ‘Thus humoured by press and 
legislature, John’s doubts have vanished (where the machine, 
we are afraid, never will) “into thin air ;” and the once fat, 
phlegmatic old gentleman goes about humming, with the most 
ridiculous self-complacency, 

On a bat’s wing will I fly 
fter sunset merrily ! 
Wait, John, until a dividend of five per cent. shall have been 
paid upon the paid-up capital ! 

From a luminous account of the new scheme it appears that 
the machine is to commence operations by rapidly descending 
an inclined plane, so as to get plenty of wind under its wings, 
and then off it goes! So far as the descending portion of the 


plan is concerned, we are not at all skeptical ; it is only re- 
specting the ascending part that our faith flags. A careful 
study of the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton has impressed us 
with the conviction that, if a man jump out of a three-story 
window, he will, according to the laws of gravitation, come to 
the ground ; and, reasoning by analogy, we should say that a 
body, weighing three thousand pounds, being once set in mo- 


tion down an inclined plane, will, it is more than likely, get to 
the bottom. Whether it will get any farther than the bottom 
is another question ; and we do entertain sundry doubts as to 
_ the steam-carriage, boiler, hot-water, fuel, and passengers 
floating away into the realms of space, upheld only by the un- 
substantial element of air. 

We are told that this descent of the inclined plane will be 
analogous to the practice of birds in descending from a tree, 
or running rapidly along the ground, so as to collect a suffi- 
cient quantity of air under their body before they commence 
their flight. Yes; but the bird uses something besides its wings 
in accomplishing this object. The tail is an important agent. 
How is the great Steam-Bird going to manage ifs tail? Is it 
to be used or not? If so—how ? if not, then it becomes, so far 
as the act of ascending is concerned, a passive, and not an 
active, tail—an appendage, and no true tail. There is a 
quaint saying to the effect that “ pigs may fly, but they are 
unlikely birds.” This steam-carriage may fly, but we think 
it about as unlikely a bird as the prize pig at an agricultural 
show. 

But, supposing it fairly afloat and steaming along! The sails 
(in shape like those of a windmill) intended partly to sustain 
the machine, but chiefly to give the onward motion, will re- 
volve in one element. How are they to acquire force to over- 
come the resistance of adverse winds? The effect, we appre- 
hend, will be similar to that of a steamer’s paddles being 
completely immersed in water, the consequence of which 
would be a dull and sluggish motion. Can any scientific gen- 
tleman inform us what would be the deduction to be made 
from the propelling power, in consequence of the wheels turn- 
ing around in air? 

But, even supposing the deduction inconsiderable, it seems 
to us that the calculations of success are all based upon fair- 
weather flying. No provision appears to be made for the 
* Aerial Transit Company’s” carriages encountering storms, 
tempests, and tornadoes. Now everybody has some idea of 
the power of the wind. We know that it tears up trees, whose 
far-spreading and deep-fixed roots weuld seem to preclude the 








possibility of such an occurrence ; we know that it rends to 
ribands the strong canvass, and snaps the quivering mast, and 
transforms the level plain of ocean into deep valleys and 
moving mountains—yawning chasms and watery precipices : 
and, knowing this, what may we suppose likely to be the re- 
sult of such an element brought to bear on an apparatus fragile 
in texture, and presenting a wide surface to the fury of the 
gale? A feather caught in an eddy may help our ideas upon 
the subject. -Besides, in case of contingencies, what are the 
precautionary measures to be adopted. A vessel takes in sail, 
makes “ all snug,” and “ lies to ;” but the “ Aerial Company’s”’ 
vessels cannot take in sail, or down they come! Think of such 
a frail thing above the Atlantic in a south-wester! It would 
speedily be either in the Atlantic, or at Kamschatka. 

But, even in the best of weather, the idea of any thing going 
wrong with the boiler on the other side of the clouds is un- 
comfortable— 

“Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen, 
When you, and I, and all of us fell down !” 
—‘our countrymen” must, however, previously get up— 
and that we do not think they will in the “ Aerial Transit 
company’s’’ carriages. 

We use not the word “ bubble” at the commencement of 
these remarks in any offensive sense. ‘There is no reason to 
question either the sincerity or respectability of the projector 
or projectors of this scheme, and perhaps his or their la- 
bours may lead to valuable collateral results ; but we do think 
the power of science in overcoming difficulties has been over- 
rated. We know the way in which this will be met—“ Oh! 
it was said that balloons would never go up, that steamboats 
would never cross the Atlantic, that locomotives would never 
go fifty miles an hour; and yet all this has been accomplish- 
ed.” ‘True; and many more great results will yet be accom- 
plished ; but it remains to be seen whether steaming in the 
air will be one of them. In looking at what science has done, 
we sometimes lose sight of how much it has left undone. Sci- 
ence, for instance, has never yet found out an effectual cure 
for the tooth-ache ; and teeth have ached since Adam. Far 
more scientific projects have ended in smoke than have ever 
succeeded. Should, however, the “ Ariel Steam-carriage” be 
found to answer, we mean to submit to government our plan 
of an “ Aerial Railway,’’ with sunbeam sleepers ! C. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
. (Third notice.) 


Portrait uf a Gentleman, Agate—-We regret to say that this 
is the only production exhibited by this artist. As a portrait, 
it is a faithful transcript of the original—round, clear in colour, 
and, with a well-chosen attitude. We should like much to see 
more of Mr. Agate’s fancy and historical subjects on the walls. 
They have been exceedingly agreeable and acceptable pic- 
tures to us, and the interest they excited in former exhibitions 
shows that we are not alone in our opinion. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, Megary—a carefully-painted por- 
trait, which does this young artist great credit. There are 
several by the same hand and of equal merit. We shall ex- 
pect much from him hereafter. 

Portrait of a Lady, A. Fisher—a pleasing picture, and care- 
fully executed, as most of Mr. Fisher’s works are. There is 
great truth of colour, and, from the careful drawing, we do not 
doubt, fidelity of resemblance. 

The Captive Child, Jewett—a very carefully-wrought little 
picture, full of character, and of a deep and agreeable tone. It 
is for sale, and there can be little doubt that it will soon find a 
purchaser. The portraits by this artist evince much improve- 
ment during the past year. The graceful composition of the 
hands in one of his lady-portraits shows that Mr. Jewitt has 
studied the antique casts with much advantage. 

Vegetables, Hoffman—a clever picture of its class, very well 
painted. 

Landscapes, Livingston.—Mr. Livingston is, we believe, an 
amateur artist, and has, for the last four or five years, been in 
the habit of furnishing several pictures for the exhibitions of 
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the academy. We have marked his improvement with much 
pleasure, and now weltome him as a landscape-painter of no 
ordinary merit. The Mountain Pass is an exceedingly bold 
and effective picture. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, Osgood.—We regret to perceive 
that this is the only production exhibited“ by this artist; and, 
although a work of merit, it is by no 1neans so advantageous 
a display of his talent as may be found in his fancy produc- 
tions and lady portraits. We hope to see more of this accom- 
plished artist's peintings in fature exhibitions. His full-length 
of a lady, in last year’s display, was a very agreeable and in- 
teresting production. 

Sea-piece, Bonfield—purchased by the Apollo, or Arts Union 
of our city; a charming little production, fresh and clear in 
colour. There is an atmosphere in this work, and the water 
is beautifully painted. 

Portrait of Sisters, Wilson—a very richly-coloured picture, 
full of harmony withal, and with a degree of beauty in the 
composition seldom reached in subjects of this class. The ex- 
pression of the countenances of the ladies is happily chosen, 
and bears evident marks of truth of resemblance. We have 
seldom seen a more agreeable picture. There are several 
other works by this artist, but this is so emphatically a favour- 
ite that we give it all our attention at present. 

Landing of the Cavaliers in Virginia, Rolfe—an illustration 
of the early history of Virginia. The quaint quotation from 
Smith’s history of that state in 1629, shows the great change 
that has been made even in our mother tongue. The picture 
is large, and painted in a broad style and-with warm effect. It 
is, we believe, the production of-an amateur, who devotes his 
leisure hours to the easel. 

Rolla and his Master, Burford—true portraits, no doubt, and 
the steed a noble creature. Mr. Burford’s forte is the painting 
of animals, and those who recollect his portraits of favourite 
racers in last year’s exhibition will be pleased to see his 
works. 

View of Middletown, Conn., Hubbard—a very careful and 
neatly-painted little picture, which does the artist credit. 

Landscape, Cropsy—a composition; a very beautiful and 
highly-finished picture, showing a degree of knowledge and 
beauty of execution seldom so well combined. We wish it 
had a better place on the walls. 

Master Hunter, F. Boyle—a clever head, by a young artist ; 
clear and forcible in colour, and with a very bold relief; asa 
likeness, correct. 

Landscape, Turk—Road-scene in New-Jersey—a charming 
little production, as is also another by the same hand. ‘These 
little pictures are hung too low—for their merits. 

Ruth's Entreaty, Hicks—“ Orpha kissed her mother-in-law, 
but Rutu clave unto her.’ **** This is a bold effort by a 
young artist, and his success is highly encouraging. There is 
a great deal of truth and majesty of appearance in the figures, 
and the painting is decidedly of a high order. The relief of 
the picture is forcible, particularly the arm of the daughter, 
which seems to project from the canvass, and the colouring is 
warm and glowing. 

A head of a gentleman, and also of a young lady, by the 
same artist, are remarkably firm and well-painted portraits. 

Christ with the family of Bethany, Bolton—“a sketch ;” but 
avery fine one. It possesses a remarkable degree of force of 
colour and chiaro-scuro, and is altogether a work of the highest 
merit. A head of a lady, by this artist, also displays the same 
degree of excellence and knowledge. 

Bust of the child of Mr. Parmly, Battin —Several heads by 
this artist have been exhibited at the gallery of the academy, 
all displaying great merit. The present works are of avery 
pleasing character, (portraits of children,) and the artist has 
done himself and his subjects justice. 


Architectural designs, by Davis, are among the attractions of 
the smaller saloon, and there are several of great beauty and 
simplicity of design, particularly the cottage and villa. Such 
buildings erected throughout the country would much enhance 
the beauties of nature, and perhaps their cost is little, if any, 
greater than that of an ordinary or ill-shaped dwelling. 














The Miser, Cattermole—a sketch, and a very small one ; but 
a picture of great merit. 

Fruit-piece, Curtis—a very agreeable picture of still sub- 
jects ; carefully painted. 

Outlines—Designs in Pen and Ink, Hoppins—remarkably 
well-drawn and designed, and such as we should scarcely ex- 
pect from an amateur. There is a purity in the drawing wor- 
thy of any artist. 

Portrait of a Child, Spencer—a very pretty head, well paint- 
ed and pleasing in expression. Such pictures cannot fail to 
attract attention ; the loveliness of children is always inte- 
resting. 

Somebody, C. G. Thompson—e pleasing little picture. We 
have no doubt that the original fully bears out the commenda- 
tion of the poet. - The owner is himself a poet, and fully capa- 
ble of appreciating the loveliness so beautifully described. 
There are several other productions on a larger scale by the 
same artist, all having the merit of the smaller work, of great 
force, warm in tone, boldly painted, and accurate portraits. 
We shall allude to them again. The pictures of Mrs. Seba 
‘Smith and Bryant will attract much attention. 

Pencil drawings, Miss Rainsford—firm, well-drawn sketches, 
showing how much may be accomplished with apparently in- 
sufficient material. 

Landscape, Ward—a composition—a pleasing and agreeable 
picture in tone and effect. 

View on the Passaic, by the same—also a meritorious and cor- 
rect view. We hope-the artist will exhibit more of his work. 


LITERARY. 


Ir our book-table be an accurate reflex of the doings of the 
outer world, we may safely infer that all literature is fast be- 
coming periodical. In this it only imitates—as it always 
should—nature herself. All her operations and revolutions 
take place at regular periods. In each year the seasons re-ap- 
pear in their accustomed order, and emblematic of them are 
the gorgeous annuals. ‘The quarterlies, literary, scientific and 
religious, correspond to the four divisions of the year. Each time 
that the moon “ fills her horn ”’ a swarm of monthlies leap forth 
in all the beauty of outward and inward embellishments. 
With each of her quarterings, the weeklies, whose name is le- 
gion, re-appear. And with each sunrise and sunset, pour forth 
a still more numerous throng of dailies. But an equally close 
parallel may be found in our own doings. Once a year we 
“ move,” once a quarter we pay our rents, or promise to, once 
a week we go to church, and once a day we dine. Who, then, 
can blame the increase of periodicals, when they are encour- 
aged by his own example, as well as by that of nature herself? 

Among all now before us, a New-Yorker most naturally 
first seizes the Knickerbocker, with a confidence never disap- 
pointed, of finding in it abundant food for mirth and for thought. 
Mr. Clark has secured a valuable corps of contributors, and 
is in himself a host. His “ Editor’s-Table ” is always a feast of 
good things, and its only fault is the result of his ill-judging 
modesty, which puts in too small, eye-destroying type, the 
matter which is so well worthy of the most prominent display. 
The Democratic Review possesses the rare merit of uniting a 
powerful advocacy of party interests and principles with a 
high literary tone. Its criticisms are fearless and thorough, its 
poetry always much above mediocrity, and its tales the best 
effusions of such writers as Miss Sedgwick, Hawthorne, &c. 
Of the “ minions of the moon,” more especially devoted to the 
fairer sex, the Ladies’ Companion has long maintained a 
prominent position, which has been greatly strengthened by 
the accession to the Editorial chair of Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. 
|| Embury ; the former a poetess and the other a novellettist, (to 
coin a much-needed word) unsurpassed on this side of the 
water. ‘Their contributions and supervision cannot fail to im- 
press it with their own elevated and attractive characteristics. 
Graham's Ladies’ and Gentleman’s Magazine, uniting Burton’s 
Magazine with the Casket, supported by Cooper, Paulding, 
Bryant, Longfellow, &c., and with the most costly embellish: 
ments lavished upon it, must retain the wide-spread popularity 
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which it has acquired. Godey’s Lady’s Book is a worthy com- 
peer of its gay sisters, and equals any of them in the interest of 
its contents, and the elegance of its embellishments, promi- 
nent among which are its gorgeous American birds. Sargent’s 
Magazine has improved, with each successive month, the last 
number being the best_of the series. The versatile pen of the 
editor seems equally at home in prose or poetry, as witness his 
“ Light of the Lighthouse,” and his “ Trying to please every- 
body.” Its peculiar ornament, in addition to the usual engrav- 
ings, is a plate of the wild flowers of America. The Lady’s 
World is making vast strides under the guidance of Mrs. Ste- 
phens, whose “ Beggar-boy”’ is a powerful and artistical com- 
bination of pathos and sentiment. Miss Leslie's Magazine 
unites the graphic and satirical sketches of its editress, and 
Mr. Arthur’s pictures of everyday life, with other attractions. 
The Artist—one of the very best of the new monthlies—is 
distinguished by its coloured and embossed designs, and by its 
French, Italian and Spanish elegant extracts. Sears’ Family 
Magazine resembles the London “ Penny” in its numerous 
wood-cuts, and the instructive as well as entertaining charac- 
ter of its contents. In this travelling community, the Ameri- 
can Railroad Journal must also be acceptable. It has com- 
menced running on a new track, has reduced its fare, improved 
its accommodations, and recalled its first conductor. We trust 
it will make safe and profitable trips. 


Of all the hebdomadals, the Spirit of the Times, edited by 
our esteemed friend and contemporary, Wm. T. Porter, Esq. is 
the most joyous and gay. Devoted to the sports of the field 
and flood, it reflects all their life; and reflects yet more upon 
them. No one who ever throws a line, fires a gun, or rides a 
horse, should be without this manual of his pursuits; and 
lucky may he account himself if like it is the Spirit of his 
Times. The Albion retains its high, gentlemanly tone, and 
its copious supplies, drawn from the ever-flowing springs of 
English periodical literature, are interesting to all, but espe- 
cially to those bound by ties of blood or feeling to the mother 
country. Its motto reads that “ they who cross the sea change 
their sky, but not their feelings ;” and the editor has happily 
shown how to unite a warm love for the father-land with an 
affectionate respect for the adopted country. From John Bull 
we turn to Brother Jonathan, whose mammoth sheet was the 
pioneer in the race of quantity. He has just assumed new 
armour for the contest and furbished up his suit of glittering 
mail. His armourer is John Neal, who (to drop metaphor) can 
write more and better in a given time than any other man liv- 
ing. From his pen, as from his mouth, words and ideas flow 
like a torrent, bearing along treasures of thought, lavished 
with a prodigality which seems nover to dream of the possi- 
bility of exhaustion. All that he writes is well worth read- 
ing, either for its piquant style, its novelty of thought, its wild- 
ness of incident, its gush of eloquence, or all of these com- 
bined. The New World claims “ the whole unbounded con- 
tinent,” and really displays a right to a good portion of it, by 
its discriminating selections, its numerous able contributors, 
and the tact and vigour of its editors. The Anglo-American is 
a new candidate for public favour. It is edited by A. D. Pater- 
son, formerly of the Albion—a sufficient endorsement of his 
ability—and unites to the usual variety of literary entertainment 
a fuller summary than usual of the doings of the United King- 
dom, as especially interesting to all “‘ Anglo-Americans.” The 
Pathfinder maintains an original, lofty and independent posi- 
tion on all questions of social and moral interest. Its liberal 
and able discussion of these topics commends it to all inqui- 
rers, while its literary department is ably sustained ; and its 
dramatic criticisms display remarkable acuteness of observa- 
tion, delicacy of feeling, and happiness of expression. The 
New-York Legal Observer contains cases, reviews, reports, 
opinions, &c. of American and English Law, digested and col- 
lected by the learned editor, Samuel Owen, Esq. The Boston 
Spectator, edited by L. F. Tasistro, opens a wide field for the 
exercise of the fine critical talents of that able writer. The 
** Expositor,” which he published for some time in this city 
was unequalled in the ability, thoroughness, and impartiality 
of its criticisms, but addressed itself to too small, though ele- 








vated, a class of readers to succeed. The “ Spectator,” com- 
bines the merit of its precursor with abundant food for the 
taste of the people in general, and must, therefore, flourish. 
The Boston Notion, with the usual attractions of the mam- 
moth, unites that of being one day nearer England than our 
city papers. May the race for popularity be one in which all 
may win. 

The illustrated edition of the Book of Common Prayer has 
reached its fifth number. Each chapter, collect, &c. is pre- 
faced by an appropriate illustrative engraving, and each ini- 
tial letter is a picture cf itself. Many of the designs are by 
Chapman, and his name is a sufficient guarantee of their grace, 
feeling and beauty. When the work is completed it will be a 
worthy casket for its jewels of sacred eloquence. 

The Pictayial History of the United States, by Professor 
Frost, and illustrated by Croome, a young, but spirited Ame- 
rican artist, excellently supplies the desideratum of a complete 
history of our country, sufficiently condensed for universal 
use, and at the same time full and accurate enough to render 
any other needless. The readers of “ The Book of the Navy” 
know the spirited and polished style of the author; and the 
historical designs form of themselves a complete chronicle of 
all the events. It is published by Saxton & Miles, New-York. 

The Cyclopedia of Biblical. Literature, by John Kitts, is a 
learned and. elaborate dictionary of all the subjects which 
come within the range of the scriptures, embracing Biblical 
interpretation, criticism, history, geography, archaeology, etc. 
The first number contains a map of Palestine, and is published 
by Mark H. Newman, New-York. 

Bankrupt Stories, published in numbers, edited by Harry 
Franco, and luxuriantly “got up,” commences with the 
“Haunted Merchant,” of which the first chapter possesses 
much quiet humour; but its successors, we fancy, we have 
seen before in the Knickerbocker, though the fact is not men- 
tioned by the author. Published by John Allen. 

Sonnets, and other Poems, by William Lloyd Garrison, are 
prefatory to a more extended collection ; and, amid considera- 
ble poetic talent, show almost e monomania in the way in 
which everything, even a sonnet “'To my wife,” is turned into 
an application to the subject of slavery, which seems to mo- 
nopolize the mind of the enthusiastic author. 

The Women, the Wives, and the Daughters of England, by 
the gifted and pure-minded Mrs. Ellis, have been published 
separately by the Messrs. Appleton, at prices from one to four 
shillings. Each of the three works overflows with delicate 
sentiments, sympathizing hints, animating encouragement, 
and eloquent appeals for the cultivation of the gentler and 
purer qualities of the heart and soul. They should be read 
by every woman, wife and daughter in America, as well as 
of England. 

Mr. Mathews’ writings have reached their second number, 
which concludes the “ Motley Book,” with its many-coloured 
web of grave and gay; and also contains “ Behemoth,” an 
imaginative attempt to explain the mysterious mounds of the 
West, in connection with the now extinct Mastodon. 

Captain Beechey’s Voyage of Discovery towards the North 
Pole, is one of the last extras of the New World press. One 
can now purchase quite a library for a few shillings. 

The “ Scenes in Indian Life,” drawn and etched by Felix 
O. C. Darley, a young artist of Philadelphia, merit more than 
ordinary notice. They comprise a series of original designs; 
portraying events in the life of an Indian chief, executed in 
the outline style of Retzeh and Flaxman, but with rather 
fuller detail. The first sketch represents the hero as a pa- 
poose, surrounded by his family and the usual accessories of 
Indian life. Thence he is led through his youthful training, 
till he slays a buffalo, (a very spirited design,) goes to battle, 
returns triumphantly, and pursues his career till the tale is 
closed by the “ death of the War-Eagle.” The patriotism and 
good taste which have led the artist to draw his subjects from 
the fast disappearing records of the Aborigines, and the ge- 
nius which he has lavished upon them, deserves both praise 
and substantial support. The work is to be completed in five 
numbers, and is sold by J. A. Tuttle, 4 Ann-street. 
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Gapeties anv Grabitics. 
IMAGINATION. , 

WE may be enabled to foresee the occurrence of an event, 
by judgment formed on.thought ; we may draw a correct in- 
ference respecting a matter, by comparisons between existing 
circumstances ; we may prophesy an epoch by possessing a 
more acute observation than others upon things past—thus 
foretelling a thing to come ; but none of this is the effect of 
imagination, because arising from abstract judgment. Imagi- 
nation, in its least’ beneficial form, is the mind building an 
image, but, wanting judgment to attend the operation, forms 
either an exaggerated shape, or falls below the standard of 
reality. Thus the imaginative person expecting a pleasure, 
pictures it possessed of so much beauty, or capable of yield- 
ing so great an extent of gratification, that he surfeits in idea, 
and when the event arrives, he is unfitted to enjoy it, his pre- 
vious feast having appeased his appetite. Instead of attempt- 
ing to correct his fault he construes his disappointment into a 
taste more refined than is ordinarily met with, and that he is 
not so easily gratified, or so soon elated, as the common herd : 
his latter error is caused by vanity, his former mistake is one 
of the effects of untempered imagination. This, however, is 
an illustration only of its baneful results; but imagination 
would not form one of the qualities of the mind, were it not 
placed there for our good. Mankind without imagination 
would become a cold, unsocial, ungenial race, showing no 
kindness, because we could not imagine the effects of good- 
ness—feeling no sympathy, because experience of it would 
not be understood by imagining its beauty—caring for 
none, because ignorant of the qualities of those we would 
love; for though a knowledge of them might tell us what 
they possessed, yet our knowledge is so limited, we could not 
give credit for more virtues than meet the eye, were it not for 
imagination lending her aid, and, by creating the supposition 
(that is, the imagining) of more, instituting a search; and 
though not finding them often causes disappointment, yet it 
gives us an opportunity of appreciating those we do find, and 
allows the kind heart to imagine more. 

Where would be the chief beauty of poetry, vibrating a 
chord congenial to the birth of soul, and so showing and proy- 
ing its existence ? where the exquisite loveliness of fancy, 
arising from genius, which tends to soothe the mind by-eleva- 
ting it from its grosser materials? where the effect of har- 
mony softening our nature, and giving us the image of joyous 
hours past, and renewing the pleasure by the recurrence of 
the happiness in idea ?—where all this, but for the effects of 
imagination. Imagination, like every quality our mind or 
body possgsses, when used in the way our Maker intended, is 
given for an object kind as it is great, and perfect in the execu- 
tion as magnificent in the design. 





WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, (said a western lawyer,) It is 
with feelings of no ordinary commotion that I rise to defend 
my injured client here, from the attacks which have been 
made upon his heretofore unapproachable character. [I feel, 
gentlemen, that though a good deal smarter than any of you 
are, or even the judge here, yet I am utterly concomitant to 
present this here case in that magnanimous and heart-rending 
light which its importance demands ; and, gentlemen, I trust 
that whatever I may lack in presenting the subject, will be 
immediately made up by your own nateral good sense and 
d'scernment, if you have got any. 

The counsel for the prosecution, gentlemen, will undoubt- 
edly endeavour to heave dust in your eyes. He will tell you 
that his client is, pre-eminently, a man of function—that he 
is a man of undoubted and unimpeachable voracity—that he 
is aman who would scorn to fotch an action agin another 
merely for to gratify his own personal corporosity ; but, gen- 
tlemen, let me cautionate you to beware how you rely upon 
any spacious reasoning like this. I myself apperhend, gen- 
tlemen, that this here suit has been wilfully and mylitiously 
focht—focht, gentlemen, for the sole and only purpose of 











browbeating my unhappy client here, and in an eminent man- 
ner grinding the face of the poor; and I apperhend also, that 
if you Gould but look into that man’s heart, and read there the 
motives which have propelled him to fotch this suit, such a 
picter of moral turpentine and heartfelt ingratitude would be 
brought to light as has never before been exhibited since the 
Falls of Niagara. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to make a brilliant appeal to the 
kind symmetries of your natur, and see if 1 can’t warp your 
judgments a little in favour of my unfortunate client here, and 
then I shall fotch my ments to a close. Here is a poor 
man, with a waldo and child dependent on him for 
their daily bread and butter, wantonly fotcht up here and ar- 
ranged before an intellectual jury on the charge of ignomin- 
iously hooking—yes, gentlemen, mark the idea, hooking six 
quarts of new cider. You, gentlemen, have all been placed 
in the same situation, and you know how to feel for the mis- 
fortunes of my heart-broken client, and I humbly calculate 
you will not permit the gushings of your simperthizing hearts 
to be squenched in the bud by the surreptitiqus arguments of 
my ignorant opponent on tother side. 

The law expressly declares, gentlemen, in the beautiful 
language of Shakspeare, that where no doubt exists of the 
guilt of a prisoner, it is your duty to lean upon the side of jus- 
tice, and fotch him in innocent. If you keep this fact in view 
in the case of my client, gentlemen, you will have the honour 
of making a friend of him and all his relations, and you can 
allers look upon this occasion and reflect, with pleasure, that 
you did as you have been done by ; but if, on the other hand, 
you disregard this great principle of law, set at naught my 
eloquent remarks, and fotch him in guilty, the silent twitches » 
of conscience will foller you over every fair cornfield, I 
reckon, and my injured and down-trodden client will be pret- 
ty apt to light on yoti some of these dark nights,as my cat 
lights on a sasser full of new-milk. 





GRATEFUL FEELING. 

Griffin, an actor celebrated for mimicry, was employed 
by a comic author to take off the person, the manner, and the 
singularly awkward delivery of the celebrated Dr. Wood- 
ward, who was intended to be introduced on the stage, in the 
character of Dr. Fossill, in a farce then preparing, to be called, 
“Three Hours after Marriage.” The mimic dressed himself 
as a countryman, and waited on the doctor, with a long cata- 
logue of ailments, which he said his poor wife was afflicted 
with. The physician heard, with amazement, diseases and 
pains of the most opposite naturé& which the wretched patient 
was afflicted with. For, since the actor’s greatest wish was to 
keep Dr. Woodward in his company as long as possible, that 
he might make the more observations on his gestures, he load- 
ed his poor imaginary spouse with every infirmity which had 
any probable chance of prolonging the interview. At length, 
becoming completely master of his errand, he drew from his 
pocket a guinea, and with a scrape, made an uncouth offer of 
it. “Put up thy money, poor fellow,” cried the doctor, “ put 
up thy money; thou hast need of all thy cash, and all thy 
patience too, with such a bundle of diseases tied on thy 
back.” 

The actor returned to his employer, and recounted the 
whole conversation, with such true feeling of Dr. Woodward’s 
character, that the enraptured author screamed with approba- 
tion. His joy was soon checked, for the mimic told him, with 
sensibility, that he would sooner die than prostitute his talents 
to the rendering Dr. Woodward a public laughing-stock. 





INCREDIBLE. 

A bellman of a sea-port not one hundred miles from Whit- 
by, in announcing a teetotal meeting, to be held in the Tem- 
perance Hall at that place, said that the meeting would be ad- 
dressed by six females “ who had never spoke before !”” 

SINCERITY. 

Sincerity requires more fortitude, and acquires more repu- 

tation, than war. It is more honourable, and full as dangerous, 
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Gems of Poetry. 


FAR FROM HOME. 


Heart! my heart! why so dejected ? 
And what means thy constant wo ? 
Lovely are these foreign regions— 
Heart! my heart! what grieves thee so? 


What doth grieve me 7—all around me ; 
Quite forsaken here I roan; 

True, ’tis fair in foreign regions, 
But I'm pining for my home ! 


Oh, my home ! for thee I languish ! 
Would that I could breathe thine air, 
See my father, see my mother, 
See thy hills and valleys fair! 


Oh! to see the mountain summits, 
Down*‘whose sides the torrents ran ! 

Crags, that trod by chamois only, 
Scorn the foot of mortal man! 


Oh! to hear the sweet bells tinkling, 
As the drover mounts the hill ; 

With his kine and lambkins browsing, 
Or disporting at their will. 


Oh! to see my native village 
Underneath the mountains blue, 
With its green and flowery meadows, 

And its lake as clear as dew. 


And its many-colour’d houses— 
Oh! to see them all once more ! 
And to greet the friendly neighbours, 
Each man standing at his door. 


No one loves us here, or shakes us 
Warm and kindly by the hand ; 
Little children smile not on us 
As at home in Switzerland. 


Oh! I pine to see the homestead 
Where my happy youth flew by— 

Up, my limbs, and bear me thither— 
Bear me thither ere I die! 


ae 
SONG. 


Fleet as the deer on his heath-cover’d mountain, 
Light as the wave on the storm-ruffled sea, 

Pure as the stream from the dark, gushing fountain, 
My soul bounds to rapture, and thee, my love, thee. 


Through fate from its idol this fond heart may banish, 
Through deserts, o’er waves, though life’s journey may be, 
Each danger will fly, and each sorrow will vanish, 

When thought turns to memory, and thee, my love thee. 


Has nature but lavished her treasures to cover 

A heart like a zephyr, light, roving, and free ? 

Shall those soul-beaming eyes beam on all but thy lover, 
Whose wishes are centred in thee, my love, thee? 


Unlit by the sun, the young floweret seems faded, 
But beamed on again, all its beauty we see ; 

And by sorrow’s dark cloud shall affection be shaded, 
Till chased by the sunshine of thee, my love, thee. 





LOVE. 


It is the same together or apart, 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwin’d—let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the last! 


Wise Sapings of Wise Men. 

Tue sublime of nature is the sky, sun, moon, stars, etc. 
The profound of nature is gold, pearls, précious stones, and 
the treasures of the deep, which are inestimable as unknown. 
But all that lies between these, as corn, flowers, fruits, ani- 
mals, and things for the mere use of man, are of mean price, 
and so common, as not to be greatly esteemed by the curious ; 
it being certain that anything of which we know the true use 
cannot be invaluable : which affords a solution, why common 
sense hath either been totally despised, or held in small re- 
pute, by the greatest modern critics and authors. 

Do not think that your learning and genius, your wit or 
sprightliness, are welcome everywhere. I was once told 
that my company was disagreeable because I appeared so un- 
commonly happy ; and many good housewives declare they 
do not like your learned, bookish husbands. 

What unaccountable creatures are women! They treat 
their humble servants like slaves, when they see them ; they 
rail at them, they despise them, they will hardly vouchsafe 
them a look, yet are uneasy in their absence. 

From a common custom of swearing, men easily slide into 
perjury ; therefore if thou wouldst not be perjured, do not use 
to swear. 

The end of learning is to know God, and out of that know- 
ledge to love him, and to imitate him, as we may the nearest, 
by possessing our souls of true virtue. 

Immoderate sorrow is a species of tardy suicide. 





American Fit and Anecdote. 

AMERICAN SERVANTS.—A young man from Vermont was 
hired by a family, who were in extreme want of a footman. 
He was a most friendly personage, as willing as he was free 
and easy ; but he knew nothing of life out of a small farm- 
house. An evening or two after his arrival, there was a large 
party at the house. His mistress strove to impress upon him 
that all he had to do at tea-time was to follow, with the sugar 
and cream, the waiter who carried the tea—to see that every 
one had cream and sugar, and to hold his tongue. He did his 
part with an earnest face, stepping industriously from guest to 
guest. When he made the circuit and reached the door, a 
doubt struck him, whether a group in the farthest part of the 
room had had the benefit of his attentions. He raised him- 
self on his toes, with, “I'll ask,” and shouted over the heads 
of the company, “I say, how are ye off for sweetnin’ in that 
ere corner ?” 

ADVANTAGES OF ADVERTISING.—The New-York ‘ Morn- 
ing Post’ says, “ A wealthy merthant of this city, who has 
given more advertising to the press than any other merchant 
here, once told the editor of this paper, that he commenced 
business with a determination to expend in advertising all his 
profits for the first two years, but that he soon found it impos- 
sible to do so; the faster he paid it out, the more he received ; 
and could he have monopolized all the advertising columns of 
all the papers in the city, he would have been repaid 
tenfold.” 

A LONG NOSE, AND NO MISTAKE.—Within a few miles of 
Wilmington there lives a merry cobbler, whose nose is so 
very long, that when he takes snuff he is obliged to walk for- 
ward three paces to reach its point. 

REMARKABLE PHENOMENON.—There is a man in Vermont, 
who sneezes so hard, that every time he commences, he 
pitches a somerset. 
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